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and tournaments have frequently 
held in Cheapside, and at one of 

sports, which a French 
Il observed, were too much for a 
and too little for earnest, had nearly 
attended with . disastrous conse- 
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appointed between 
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stree 
place a scaffold was-erected across 
‘* resembling: a tower,” says 
we,.in which the Queen 
ladies of the court ‘were 


age 
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builders with exemplary punishment, 


ing and Council were pacified, whereby, 
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The Anctent Eross in Cheapsive. 
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says Stowe, “she putchased great love 
of the people.” 


regard: which Edward-I. entertained for 
the memory of his Queen, Eleanor, who 
had been his companion in the Crusades, 
and who, according to report, had saved 
his life ‘when wounded with a poisoned 
arrow, b his wounds. The 
Cross at ide, like that at Waltham, 
given in No. 55 of the Mirror, was 
on one of the where: her 
corpse rested on its way from Hareby, in 
Lincolnshire, where died, to Wests 
minster Abbey, the place of her inter- 


ment. 

The Cross in Cheapside was originally _ 
a statue of the Queen, but becoming 
ruinous it was rebuilt.in 1446at the 
expense of the citizens. It was ‘then 
ornamented with various images arid em- 


sor, &c. andson ‘the-eve of ev blie 
procession the Cross was’ re 
gilt. 
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In the year 1581, after somplaint hed: 
been made that the Cross was a nuisance, 
on the night of the 2lst of June, the 
images round about the Cross were broken 
and defaced, and the image of the Virgin 


was robbed-of that of herson, which she each of these 


bore. in her arms; the. images were re- 
= but were again demolished in 
596 with Profepe indignity.. Queen 
mgt ne did all ak her power-to restrain 
bigots; but. Cross at. Cheapside. 

met with more formidable enemies in the. 


of Puritanism. On the for 


ing 
27th of April, 1642, the Common Coun, 
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© types Saga. the merit and superiority of 
European art. 


PR gba weal? giving rise to this me. 


It, is. recorded: by a table author, 
that one Laurentius, of * lem, walking 
in the wood near that city, cut some let. 


cil ord the city members to apply to: ildren ; and this having succeeded, 
Parliament for leave to take down this he.invented @ more glutinous ink, because 
Cross, which was one of the most he found thecommon ink sunk and spread ; 
socio meen, thas had Ceneapeni eit then formed whole pages of wood, 
city ; ear, tie, letters cut upon them, «i (asnothin; 

; Padiiament pass a law for 4 ak : tn. ls, fone ineseting) a 
' tion. of all Crosses. jo the ) Were. pasted. together, 

The destractian of: this famous 3 2. 






(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


we chiefly owe’ our deliverance 

norance and error’; the progress:of-learn- 
ing 3: the revival, of. the. sciencesi;. and: 
pe ene in the arts, 


Ma. Epiror,—To the att of printing, 
ie. | 


hmowledge of afew. - 

‘Thus the art of printing deserves to be 
eonsidered. with respect and attention. 
From the ingenuity of the contrivance, it 
has: ever . excited mechanical; curiosity ; 


from. its intimate connection:with learn. the 


ing, it. has justly:claimed -historical no- 
tice; and from: its: extensive. influence on 
“morality, politics, and:religion,’ it-is now 
become = very im t 8 

Coining and. ions on wax 
are of: great antiquity, and:the. principle: 
is precisely that of printing. i 


tion of -books, constituted the. discovery 
of the artof printing. The Chinese have 


for many, ages printed: with blocks, or Tayi. 


whole pages engraved on wood; but the 
application. of single letters, or moveable 


oli. 
— 


e 
is principle to the multiplies ‘= 


century 
Before y 
the old in 
that year a:book was printed‘in a kind of 
semi-gothic of great elegande; and 
nearly. to the present upright 
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with a date of its impression, from Ox- 
ford, in 1468, which is considered as a proof 
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oftthe exerciae of petening ini that ;univer- 
sity. cone a ton began to 


, prainerd ree D. K. L. 
——Saa 
LOVE RESTORED. 
IN ANSWER TO LOVE OUT OF PLACE.* 
Too trueis the picture id has painted; 
‘To live withent reais ! Ser aertee rooms 
1 soon was $90. well with each pession aa- 


quainted 
That t avoided my heart when ‘twas guarded. 
by 


Cold er stern maxims I soon disre- 
For- Ne sought the: advance of. each joy to 
From Wi seat seat in my heart he was quickly dis- 


Andi sigh ‘d.for the easy compliance of Love. 


Saspicion'l own was a merciless traitor, 
ho.ne’er.trem.the gate anv enemy drove ; 
He quickly became an unfeeling dictator, 
And 1 a fy wher I thought of the mildness 
of Love. 


Pride, Envy, and Malice gained casy admission, 
And each sought inturn their sugyestions to 


| prove 5 
L expell’d from my heart. the fell demon, Suspi- 


-And grieved that I ever had parted with Love. 


Despair now presented to fill up the station; 
Atid age my heart every hope to re« 


He aduitied pale Sorrow, Remorse, and Vexa- 


‘asa with ew’ry harsh epithet vilified Love. 


If Pity, thy sister, can sway thy decision, 
‘Ont once:more return from the Cyprian ate 
At lier soft persuasion — thy dismi: 
For the peasant be browe if not nt guarded 
by Lo 
See Mirror, No. 72. 
SS 


TS, eee bay THE DEAF 
ND’ DUMB. 


Ix two ie Numbers of the Mrr- 
ROR, we gave some observations of a cor- 
réspondent on the best meansof instru rir gee 
those unfortunates who are born Deaf, 
consequently are Dumb. In No. 74, we 
algo "Sug we doubt not 


bélieve has. been very acceptable to the 
public; we atthe same time, adverted to 
@ letter of. the celebrated Dr. Wallis, 
from which we promised an extract.. We 
shall, however, perhaps, best consult the 
general. taste, of our readers. by .a brief 


dinates ate der their 
= may ree 


cal memory. 

“ Thus (in one, Rapes) Wades the. title 
Mankind, may (not confusedly, 
te sa Np Mati man, woman, child, 

boy, git 

“ Inanother paper, under tlie title Body 
may. be written (im like convenient, onder) . 
head (hair, skin, ons) face, forchead, eye, 
(egeli korean) Kas 

he hath learned the i import | 

Pa yg he ee let him - write 

them in like manner, indistinct leaves, 

or. pages of a book iarrpened. fix, that 

urpose,) to confirm his memory, and to 
ve recourse to it upon. occasion. 

*¢ Inathird paper you Law give him the 
Inward Paris,asskull,( brain), throat, &c., , 

‘You may then put Plantsor Vegetables 
under several or subdivisions of the: 


iene beeen int 
pages of his book, in such onder x nay 
seem convenient. 

“ When he is furnished, with. a. compe- 
tent number of names, it will be -reason- 
able. to. teach him under the titles theele, 
iments of grammar, the penises of chinge, 
&e, he will 

2 Fi cvs aa 
pen, ready at 
write down: in = what you signify to 
him, by sounds, and cause him to write, 


to have 
to 


. or show: him how op sii Wie De Slay 


fies: pul signs; which way .of signifying 
por tng Deaf persons are often. , 
dan dd we: must endeavour | 
language, if I may so call 
sn ne vtech them our, by show 
ing what words answer to their 
e now insert the letter of our corres- 
pondent, with which we take leave of the 
subject. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


$s rare etans thane 
taken-up m for the purpose 
cy Ring rout the gat brea 
vantage | ust arise by the education 
of the and Dumb w ith childsen who 
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can hear and s , and the reverse if 
educated ata close Asylum, where none 
but the unfortunates are instructed. 

Only for one moment let us consider 


the situation of a child born Deaf and’ 


Dumb, when he shows by all outward ap- 
f that he possesses sense but 
that of hearing. His sense of sight soon 
makes him sensible of beings, things, 
and’ objects, and by degrees he under- 
stands the use of them, and that without 
knowing a single lettér or word.’ Now, 
put this child into a school where the 
children are all unfortunate like himself, 
what benefit can such children render to 
each other? and after all their education 
in such a school, when they return h 
their ts, brothers, and sisters, should 
they have any, find that they should have 
gone ‘to school with them in order to con- 
verse with thems nay, they soon discover 
that they cannot communicate their ideas 
to the child so well as before he went to 
the Asylum. This is one of the least of 
the evils arising from an Asylum educa- 
tion. To obviate this evil, send the child 
to'a school in common with other chil- 
dren ; let him learn ‘a -written language 
the same as them, and which he is as 
capable of doing ; by this means the child 
not ‘only be able to exchange ideas 
with. his ts, brothers, sisters, 
but his neighbours ; and his school-fel- 
lows will be equally happy in rendering 
the unfortunate child every assistance in 
their power, and, in’ many instances, 
would do it better than any one else, par- 
ticularly when they saw by what simple 
means the child was taught the m 
of one word. ° It is not to be sup) 
that it will ever happen that the Deaf and 
Dumb who are eeare heh an screen 
8 the remainder together, 
pn see each other, after they leave 
the Asylum, although when at school 
they form an attachment for each other 
much stronger than other children, and 
separate from each other with greater re- 
luctance and regret; this must be ex- 
~tremely rua to them, when they know 
they will have to join, as it were, a soci 
of foreigners totally unacquainted wi 
their age of manners. This is one 
of the greatest evils attached to the pre- 
sent system of educating them. Whereas, 
if they had the benefit of an education at 
a common school with other children less 
unfortunate, or with their parents and 
family, how happy; how contented must 


their feelings be, when they grow up in 
gerieral siidlary. and ‘are capable of ex- 
Cc 


their ideas with all around them. 
Every ‘thing that tends to do away the 
Aistinction between the fortunate un. 


fdrunate, nist be conducive to the com. 
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fort and happiness of the latter, and will 
enable them to fight their way through 
life with greater re and satisfaction. 

That in affluent circumstances, 
who have plenty of leisure time, should 
think of sending such a child to a school 
where none but the Deaf and Dumb are 
taught, is to me as unnatural as a mother 
who will send her babe to the breast of a 
stranger for food. 

T cannot close this article without 
stating my opinion of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylums, and the manner in which 
have been established and su 
The first public Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
established in England, was opened in 
Grange R > by voluntary 
contributions in 1792, since which, a 
new one has been erected in the Kent 
had ee ‘Tew of. hie: er eeil, 

taught a few to 
he presented them to the public by means 
of advertisements, soliciting the benevo- 
lent public to attend at such a church 
lace, when a sermon would be 
some eminent divine, and 
a collection would be 
made for the benefit of the establish- 
ment, and that the children would repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer and a hymn, for the 
gratification of re Beare and to show 
that their money not been t in 
i. ute very idea of the 
an mb to speak was supposed 
to be such a miracle, that who vould 
have believed it unless they had actually 
heard them ? When they were heard to 
speak, how dissonant were their voices ; 
it was even ‘painful to hear them. The 
encouragement this establishment met 
ae soon ago By City of Edin- 
urgh to come propose a 
like Asylum there, and by the same 
Means, a sum was raised for that pur- 
I happened to be at Edin a 
ew years ago and attended at one of the 
annual meetings convened for the purpose 
of raising money, when it was observed 
by the superintendent, that as some of 
the company at the last annual meeting, 
had ex a dislike to hear the poor 
children at to speak, it was not 
intended that they should do so on_ that 
day and it was omitted; which clearly 
justifies the Encyclopedia Edinensis when 


_ under the title ‘* Deaf and Dumb” it is 


said “We do. not contemplate the ac- 
Frye of speech on the part of the 
in any than as one of 
those sorts of feats in which the ecla? and 
Same of the teacher are more . 
than the welfare of the pupil.” 
Lastly.—I shall my observa- 
tions by the following just remarks 
in No. 52 of the Quarterly Review, on’ 
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“ The Art of Instructing the Infant 
Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. Arrowsmith. 


% To those who are still incredulous 
and feel an interest in the subject, we 
earnestly recommend the account which 
Mr. Arrowsmith gives of the plan adopt- 
ed in educating his brother. And to 
render their conviction more certain, let 
them try the plan which he details. There 
are few neighbourhoods in which, unfor- 
tunately, a subject may not be found for 
such a purpose. Let him be regularly 
sent to any village school with other chil- 
dren. Let him be treated in all respects 
like them, and we venture to predict that 
it will be even a to ag him 
from iri owledge of a me- 

hae enable him to converse 
with his youthful associates. The mind 
is fully as active and vigorous in the one 
as it is in the other ; and the curiosity of 
a Deaf and Dumb ehild, being strongly 
excited by the objects which attract 
attention, he can hardly fail to devise 
some means of obtaining from his com- 


panions the information which he wishes 
to procure. 
“ Weare perfectly convinced that the 


Deaf and Dumb might be admitted with - 


peculiar. advantage, into seminaries in 


prove beneficial even to them- 
we pacers seat 
ment] a know of wo 
me don. ing the ideas of which 
they are tatives. A constant as- 
sociation with the Deaf and Dumb, would 
upon them the necessity of ac- 
q a precise conception of the words 


- The advantages which would inevi- 


tably result from this admixture would 





be recommended by reasons much more 
cogent than any which can be w in 
their favour while it is remem that, 
when they leave these institutions, 
must converse principally, if not exclu- 
sively with — who hear and speak.’ 
any of your numerous correspon- 
dents can s t a better plan for the 
education of t unfortunates, or can 
int out any improvement I shall thank- 
ully acknowledge it as a benefaction. 
I am, yours, - . 
A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 





ST. ALBANS. 


Ow viewing the remains of the Roman 
city of Verulam, near St. Albans, and 
the Abbey Church, founded in the ninth 
century, by Offa, king of Mercia :— 


Some secret spirit bids me sing, 
bee high = Lec oe | Lave mount, 
jo’ yet undipt my nest! win, 
In Pindus or Sacenneedt fount--- . 
How bold th’ attempt, untaught,to fix 
And seek the realms of Poesy. 


Yet see how all around me spread, 
Smiling invites my untried powers ! 
A cloudless sky above my head. 
Beneath my feet unnumber’d flowers--- 
Whilst the blithe lark from out the west 
Gay carols ere she sinks to rest. 
How calm, how sweet an eve, how fair 
The primrose blooms on mossy bank ;--- 
The fairies oft disport them there,. 
Aad eft at dawn the herbage rank, 
In many a darker circlet seen 
Shews where their midnight dance has been... 


And yon n slopes I now survey 
With bushes ough and void of care, 
Have known a brighter---fairer day--- 
Seen Britons roll the tide of war--- 
What time the Reman eagle waved 
His wings o’er Verulam enslaved. _ 


Yes,* Roman, Verulam was thine, 
Tho’ purchased at no common rate. 
But, oh! far greater Britain’s fine, 
ocens neva 
et ‘8 pages still can : 
And proudly hew she fought and fell. 
There, towering on a neighbo hill 
That once o’er frowu’d the battling t 
Majestic, grand, and perfect still, 


* Phe church of Mercian Offa } stands, 


Tho’ now no more its w 
Pace the shorn monks with solemn sound. 


And well---for Superstition there 
Her most severe of courts hath kept, 
Bear witness many a white-robed fair 
Who long ‘neath Sopwell’s towers} hath slept ; 
Oh ! could ye burst the marble tomb, 
And tell how sad your cloister’d doom. 


hose days are , and with them fied, 
The clouds that 'd ee ae sun ; 
And Luther’s light around is spread, 
And dark ’s hour-glass run, 
Nor more shall s , weak with age, 
To Zion bend ¥ 
* Ostorius Scapula. . 
+ Almost the on of the abbey remaining. 


¢ A nunnery in ruins not far distant. 
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And, hark ! how o’er the gracey vale 
Sound its sweet bells in solemn mood, 
re once gay barks were wont to sail, 
Upborne on Ver’s collected flood, 
now the musing gaver sees 
But lowing herds, or trees. 


i land appears ; 
So thou a different scene must trace, 
To pristine dust resolved for vears--- 
Till Heaven’s last trump shall bid thee rise, 
Av angel » ‘neath purer skies. 
ALPHEUS. 





LOSS OF THE ABEONA TRANS- 
PORT BY FIRE. 


NARRATIVE OF MR. FISHER, SURGEON 
OF THE ABEONA 


Abeona sae No. 36), by fire, in 
lat. 4. 30. N. Ay 30. ty bound to 
the Cape of Good Hope, with settlers. 


About a.quarter past twelve o’clock, 
on the 25th ber, when Mr. Duff, 


of the candle, it is su communi- 
cated accidentally with the spirits, or the 
other combustible stores. The catas- 


Every possible exertion was made 
in the water along, by the sailors 
and whom I joined and encou- 
raged, 
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nearest land was ‘from us,’ and the innu. 
merable difficulties we had ‘to contend 
against’; ‘even those in the who 


beheld their relatives ishing’ before 
their felt conse 4 acknow. 


ledge that the attempt to save mote would 
only ‘be involving the whole in one com. 
mon calamity ; this, with the num. 
— women and chil ne were 
saved, is a convincing proof of our im- 
partial behaviour. The sight now was 
the most awful and mest distressing that 
ever was beheld by mortal eye. ‘Without 
being able to render them any succour, 
we beheld some of our fellow-ercatures 
throwing themselves from the consuming 
fire into the unfathomable deep; while 
=— were hang 
ngin 
value, 
them in 


I threw overboard myself, it being handed 
by the cook: we had also about 


collected by wringing our drench- 
ed We contemplated making 
for the coast of South America, but thus 
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ved at Lisbon, Dec. 21, 1820. 
instances of parental affection 
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EPIGRAM. 
‘Wnrar's honour? Nott’ unjustly fight ; 
*Tis to awn what's wrong, and do what's 


Great God of 
K 
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STANZAB, 


Written on eceing the 


Royal Squadron 
off Portland, on the King’s voyage 
Ireland. 


By Dr. Camprxr.t. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Hven'd fs the ra of the main, 
Rude Boreas “idete Dephyres bie eway, 
wees Suns onwards through the 


Brithnnis’s Monarch on his way--+ 
He whom the happiest isles of earth obey, 
On ocean direful as on land sublime, 

Glory around his standard seems'to play; 


His pendant points'to Britain,, clime, 
And bids her history give the sight tf ebest these H 


Bids her record, on adamantine. 
The glorious deed that still shalt grace his 


brow; 
‘How, fir’d with all the patriot’s noblest rage, 


Too ust tert wishes moves the prow, 
(To whieh the waves in due submission bow,) 
A gallant nation to embrace 5 
To rout oppression and alleviate woe, 
While Peace, his herald, sounds the blest de- 


Slavery no longer lives---rise, sone of liberty? 


The rucks of Mona® hear the glorious sound, 
The sea-beat coast re the strain 
Till lofty Snowdon’s cliffs with joy rebound, 
And Penmanmaur re-echoes it aga 
The em’ lous Tritons of old N ‘a reign, 
Convey the sounds till low mountains 
iD; > 
and tease of millions on -Clontauf’s sewee 
plain, 
The anthem due te goodness humbly. 
x“ bless long-injar’d 'e 
ra 


Sweet to her eyes the banners of her lord--- 
To gratul and guid vue Love's wing 

‘0 late guide him on ig. 
Favour him, heaven! See thou bis squadroa 


moor'd. 
The praise be thine, who didst our Monarch 


bring. 
Otory to Gd on hgh! Joy comes with Erin‘s 


* Anglesea, 





ON CHURCH BELLS. 
(For ‘the Mirror.) 


ea with the mae Mrr. 
ROR ' already given us 
on & ~~ an," “ Bells 


«Rin: a haa 
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Nola, a city of Campania, about the year 
400. It is said that the names Nolce and 
Cam the one to the city, 
the other to the country, were for that 
reason given to them. In the time of 
Clothair,. King of France, and in the 
year 610, the army of. the king was 
sone oe thes set of the city of 
Sens, by of St. pepiven's 3 
pres? af pag 


were ee ea and pe ae Amn 
3 they were exercised, bag blessed 
by wy te Bishop, from a belief that when 
these ceremonies were performed, they 
— power to drive the devil out of the 
to calm tempests, to ex’ ish fire, 
sad eves Weteeasione tie: doat: e ritual 
of these ceremonies is contained in the 
Bare Pontifical : and .it was usual in 
their baptism to give each bell the name 
n Chauncey’s wry 
of panne nm Fac Spreng soe ng 
a set in 
one eine , & short time 


wih 
the 


Cha; about the ie biggest 0 * Lanpog were 
eae metal these 


“ King Baran made meth homed wl 
an 
Take ngilemst and wey mee, and more you 
shall ne nd me.” 


But these bells being taken down in the 


ciiean ie § Henny — one writes 


“ But Henry the Etghth, . 
Will bait me of my weight.” 


This last distich alludes to a fact men- 
tioned by Stowe, in his Survey of London: 
of Farringdon Within, to wit, 


er, 


fortunes of the Corsini family in Italy, 
was laid by an ancestor of it, who ‘at. 

atsealntion of relightis Ihoneel, 

the bells of abbeys and other churches, 

and by the sale of them in other coun- 

tries, he gprrcntinas great estate. Never- 

theless it appears that abroad there are 
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bells of a great magnitude. In the stee- 
ple of the great church at Roan, in Nor- 
mandy, is abell..with an_ inscription, 
which has Se thus ‘translated :— ' 


“1 am George of Ambota, 
Thirty-five thousapd in poise ; 
But he that shall weigh me, 
Thirtie-six thousand shall find 


Moscow. was formerly celebrated for 
the number and the size of its bells, many 
of which were.of great weight. 

¢'the King’s ‘College ‘Chapel, in the 
of t 's 
Universi rn. Cambridg were taken by 
Henry. V. from seme church in Feanen, 
after the battle of Agincourt. They were 
taken down some years ago, and sold to 
Pheeps the bell-founder in Whitechapel, 
who melted them down. 


me.” 


-, The practice of. ringing bells in change, 


is said to be peculiar to this country, but 
the antiquity of it is not easy to be as- 
certained. There are in London and 
other places, several societies of ringers, 

ly one called the College Youths, 
and in the life of Sir Mathew Hale, 
written by Bishop Burnet, some facts 
are mentioned which “favour the report, 
that, this learned and upright judge was 
a member in his youth. In England the 
e practice of ringing is reduced to a science, 
and peals have been composed which bear 
the names of the inventors. Some of the 
most celebrated — J erage now known 
fifty. years 


Kr this man ws 6 


— Re styled himself Toricellion opera- 
celli, who invented instru- 
ssi a this kind. 

In the year 1684, one Abraham Rud- 
Sasi 
to 

tion. His dence rocceion hav 
continued the business of casting 
and by a list published by them, ear ra 
peared that at vy oda boil 1974, "the 
ae had _ =” 
3,004 peals of: St. 
Dunstan in the East, St. Brides Fleet- 


The heaviest single bells in England are 
at the — cities and towns ¢— 
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. - Ton. Cwrt... 
Oxford .,....... cecrseee the M = sear tates eeoeee Weighing ........- 7 Ww 
Exeter ......,.-00--a0-- the Great Tom ..............000 Gitto .....6.06 6.0: 
London, ‘Bt: Paul's... ba Tom Growler aghtsast =the ditto ........ . & 6 
Lincoln ......0...000.+ the Great Tom (and best bell) ditto ........ . 414 
Janterbury Cathedral clock bell.......0.........:.cces00+ ditto ......... 3 10 
Gloucester College. ..... clock bell....... Re hee. ditto. ......... 3. 6 
Beverley Minster. ...... clock bell......... te irene Rs ditto. ........ 2.10, 





. The following ingenious table shews the full extent of changes that can be 
duced on each number of bells, viz.— < 








XUM 


A peal of 2 ae aaa heseccacccecesocasbiinnsttinenandy w. 














ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


or cultivate the earth, Eager to find hands 
ms industrious and efficient, the Span- 
had recourse to their neighbours the 


number might have been as many more. 

Most certainly this execrable traffic 
would have continued to this hour, but 
for the ~~" interposition of humane 
Britons. Lecror. 





The fish dart eager for the press 
this ai thelr own destrectio 


A SKETCH ON THE BANKS OF 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) THR TEA 

be wausaaaanl: cise reat tues ued * he wadbssgane sed from rougher 
4 Srz,—When the Spaniards took Lal I passa pn esta tome i 
3 session of America they found that the 
natives, from the fecbleness of their frame, "(yt placiiiy. thou crsagel stream, 

from indolence, or from the injudicious gnamoured Photbus éools his beam, 

manner of treating them, were incapable Aud scatters pearls of dazzling light. 

of the exertions needful to work the mines gat jest his rays too fervid 


And spoil the freshness they would sharey 
Mild Zephyrus, with lips of love, 
Breathes ch: hastened gales of fragrance there. 


Reflected in thy glassy faee,. 
‘The landscape shines serenely gay, 
Where rosy blooms, in thiek embrace, 
Announcee the birth of laughing May. 


Encased with mail, the finny brood 

Move devious throu we beet their native deep, 
Or mirthfal, or entic ty Ay wes 

Above the surface bold y leap. 


The watehful angler this descries, 
And soon presents. the tempting lure ; 


And se 2 sure. 


ho So fatal snares in every 


The nobler race of wid eochenit-+ 
ing death, 
s want, 


Elate we seize the glitterin, 
And lack the wisdom 


U 
We revel in the se ty | Geen, 
Nor till too late our fully know. . 


bs tke oat cae 
Distu is sweet, 3 
"Tis stillness all, save dash of oar, 
Or plaintive fall of neighbouring brook. 


Amidst the vanities of earth 

* A sigh will oft escape the heart, 

For solid pleasures, things of worth, 
That live, when shadows shall depart. 














Happy; Who here may reat awhile, 
re Time's declining glase be run, 
And weleome, with a grateful smile, 

The cloud that veils their setting sun. 
Methinks, the geet = na 

By Thomson sung in ‘Thames’s praise, 
Upon the breeze now glides along, 

And claims ‘anew unwith’ring bays. 
In yonier e® his ashes sleep, 

pring sheds her blossoms o’er his urn: 

Thrither the Muses go to weep--- 

His story there relate in turn. 


Borne onward by the swe! tide, 
Floats many a torn, untimely fower : 
Ah! what avails our natare’s pride 
To shield in Desolation’s hour! 
Coy beauty’s charms-- the gaudes of state, 
‘ade as the gems of a dew; 
Enjoyments of an earthly : 
ough fair, are transitory too. 
Whate’er our lot, where’er we roam, 
A voice prophetic meets our ear--- 
“MorTAL! PURSUE THE REST TO COME--- 
ALL, ALL 18 VOID AND FLEETING a 


® Richmond church. 





THE LILY. 


Snov.p the rude wind too roughty blow, 
Then would yon gem of living snow 
Droop o'er its parent bed! 
And though the mildest breeze should play, 
Nor evening's dew, nor morning's ray, 
Could raise its weeping head ! 


Ah! thus LM dark suspicion’s breath 

The rose of love was chilled to death, 
Never to blossom more! 

In vain did hope contend with fears, 

Nor sweetest smiles, nor softest tears, 
Could e’er that rose restore. 





MADRIGAL. 


From the French of Cocquard. 


I FEEL when I see you a joy past expressing ; 
When no taiger I oe Sox in angelsh T fail; 
Ah, to see you for ever would mine were the 


essing, 
Or would that I never had seen you at all! 





She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 
CURIOSITY. 


Curiosity! 
True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find life a waste, 
But for the cunning of---Curiosity! 


She’s _ world's witch, and through the woild - 


The merriest masquer underneath the moon ! 
To beauties, languitl from the last night’s rout, 
She comes with ‘tresses loose, shoulders 


wrapt 
Tn morningshawts ; and by thelr pillow sits, 
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T delicious tales of---lovers 

Fair e jilted, ecandele, smuggled 

The hundredth Novel of the Great Unknown ! 
And then they smi'e, and rub their eyes, and 


, ancient dames,---and 
In hood and stomacher, with sneff in hand, 
She makes their rigid mascles gay with news 
Of Doctors’ broken off, 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 
She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back ; 
Then peering through her spectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stuff'd with monstrous tales, 
Of Turks and Tartars ; deep conspiracies, 
(Born inthe writer's brain ;) of — in the sun 
Pregnant with fearful wars. -And so they shake, 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn. 
And thus she makes the world, both young and 


old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity! 
Pride shall have a Fall. 





WOMAN. 
‘ What’s woman’s wit, 
Gentle and simple, toiling for thro’ life, 
From fourteen to fourscore and upwards? Mant 
What dre your sleepless midnights for, your 


routs, 
That i your skins to parchment? Why, for 
an 


What are your cobweb robes, that, spite of frost, 
oo neek en Gh | Why, for Man! 
at are your harps, pianos, simpering songs 
Languish’a to lites? ‘All for the monster, Men ! 
What are Se ape te jewels, waltzes, wigs, 


Your soislngy, lings, eatings, drinkings, 
or 

Your morn, noon, night? For Man! Aye,Man, 
man, man! Lbid. 





MUSIC. F 
Oh, he sounds ! whence are‘ye? From the 


rones, 

That spirits make of the empurpled clouds, 

Or from the sparkling waters, or the hills, 
Upon whose leafy brows the evening star 

Lies like a diadem! O, silver sounds 

Breathe round me till love’s mother, slow-paced 


Night, 
Mears your deep eummone in her caste: ea 





CUSTOMS OF THE THIRTEETH 
CENTURY. 


been of rae be Seventh of 
mother apartments 
with green, which then became the colour 
appropriated to queens alone; but pre- 
vious to that period, princesses, with 
better taste, had that colour 
"On Ge day of bapsam, pruparaony % 
e i to 
total sninnetalaet at the font, the t 
En ane te cea ae 
parade enveloped in a mantle of cloth 
gold, lined with ermine, but otherwise 
quite naked. A couvre-chef, or 
ping quilt of violet silk, covered the 


.and hung down over the mantle. All 
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personages 
-long line of torch-bearers, two and two; 
others were stationed on each side of the 


church, ‘and the font, were h with ta- 
pestry, ‘silk, or cloth of s-and a 
bed, ri in front of 


ony 
of was concluded, the: sponsors 
and their attendants assembled in the 


‘is;:counts:or barons, Jords:or fiefs ; whilst 


were served.by.an unmarried i 


occasions were matked in the middle ages 
by a variety of: minnte circumstances. A 
countess, for instance, could have but 
three shelves in her bufiet, on whichishe 
might place — confection-boxes. 
; idinot 
be hung with satin or :damask, but :she 
.was obliged to:be contented with silk of 
an inferior quality, tapestry, or :embroi- 
chow various must have been the products 
of the loom, when and embroi 
in silk were. assigned to the inferior ranks. 
‘The coverlet of :a countess ‘was of menu 


= is, ee 


lining might only appear beneath 
the fur half a:yard, ‘whilst an additional 
quarter marked the royal rank. The 


canopy of her buffet must consist of velvet, 
not of cloth of gold, and-must not:be bor- 
oo ee texture. 
e number an very pillows 
One restriction 


‘were exactly coulianl 

appears to our i iarly strange 
it was the exclusive 2 aoden 
dame to:place her couch opposite the 

or fire-place ; and the punctilious «author 
of * The Ceremonies ‘of the Court”’.ob- 
serves, that. all is: going ‘wrong in the 
world, since some unprivileged ladies of 
the low countries had presumed to ‘set 
ite the fire, 


Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily. 





TRIBES OF THE .CAUCASUS, 
Tue Tchetcliinzi ‘are masters in the art 


a continual sytem of 4 very 
rofession of a ‘T tz, ing 
is @ mere'den, destitute of conhve- 
-nience; his bed :a -skin™ by the 
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, a Tchetchinzi, who called 


‘onaks, by which mean guests, 
porn and friends. owever, the 
compassion of a "Teherchines is very liable 


to‘suspicion : and it might on this occa- 
sion have been excited by a Se a hope 
of gain, in their protection e runawa' 

new captors a age yer My ther & 
= ba vse bl in an out-of-the-wa 

ve hafortas formation to the Rus. 

sian. Fee at of what had happened. 
In the rg time, the Major's enemies, 
exasperated at the murders committed, 
and at his escape, sought for him in every 
direction, and came to the actual spot 
where the fugitives were. The Tchet- 
chinzi, however, faithful to their oath, 

led of the occasion of 
their countrymen’ 's arrival; who, close 
to the Major’s “pe concealment, made 
a horrible no’ iy = earing eternal bn 
geance against r lost prisoners. At 
length a Russian haar arrived, and 
set the Major free —Ji 





ELEGY BY A SCHOOL-BOY. 


* How blest was I at Dobson’s ball ! 
- The ers come, my partner chosen 
My oranges were five in all, 
‘Alas! they were not half a dozen ! 
. oe a pane — rival came, TS 
was H 
My oe Aiet him without shame 
h nd lek me hopeless and de. uded. 


’ wi tons me for an orange more ! 
Could not your poekets full content ye ? 
by could you do with all that store 
He had but six, and five were plenty. 
* Aud mine were biggest, I protest, 
For some of his were only penny ones, 
While mine were all the very best, 
As juicy, large, and sweet as any one’s. 
. ben Thave thought, ye beanx and belles, 
e An white woald have a met! 
any the grocer se! 
Could move my fair one thus to shun me! 
55 ye rt eo = 
puinberless were hobbled ; 
I vucktee po whew and her swain, 
And saw his paltry present g 


e * when the country-dance was call’, 
T could 





have cried with pure vexation ; 3 
For by the arms I saw her haul’d, 
led triumphant to her station. 
‘ What other could I think to take? 


Of all the school she was the tallest ; 
What choice worth making could I make, 
None left me, but the very smallest ! 


‘ But now all thoughts of her adieu } 
This is no time for such diversion ; 
Mair’s Introduction lies iu view, 
And I must write my Latin version. 


‘ Vet all who that way are inclined, 
This lesson learn from m 
Unless your pockets are welllined, 
’Tis labour lostto go a wooing.’ 


Bachelor's Wife. 


ON THE he ea at OF 


ed en 
befor You tobe dispoued of t yor 


Strafford, the public cause, and the fa- 
vourable issue of that cause seem to 
demand it.—Godwin's History of she 
Commonwealth. : 





She Modrelist. 
No. XLIX. 
GRATITUDE, 

A PERSIAN TALE. 


Rvusrxm, who once swayed the sceptre 
of Persia, was velact of busine and: 
bp hd oo nya His preereae 
most at his 

To him "he committed 


his son, Narwan; and the : 
whos heart itd fier wealthy intl 
coh sotuon of he rusienctoeae the. 
inated on taring them at 0 Prince Narwan: 

insisted on them at a price arbi. 


i 


nmerecifully, that 
fellow expired under the blows 
7 Ws dheeatem 
After some time, Rustem was informed 
of ile cere be vet, roa 
ies lem, the jewe 
banished him from his court. The prince 
too was exiled to a distant 


misfortune to fall intoa 7 lee, in ig -nogh 


there were already three a AF ae er ye 
an ape, and a serpent. 


ie tery ger 


2 being torn in’ 
pieces. t length a. man appeared on 
the brink of the pit; and when he cried: 
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- lustily for help, the stranger let down 
, for the p of; liberating the 

“dead jeweller: but the ape was too 
— for Salem, and’ ca cope hold ¥ 


wri and’ depend upon it, awit ot 


no geet by-it, ifthou déliverest the man * 


own ‘yonder ;- but shouldst thou ever 
—_ assistatice, thou mayst reckon 
upon it with confidence. I live at the foot 
the next mountain.” 

The: traveller built very little on the 
firie-prowiises ‘of the ape, and let down 
the'rope a‘second time into the pit; but 
this time the eet before the man, and 
Serhont anes 

le ex is acknow! ents 
to his deliverer; ‘and promised, when op- 
portunity should offer, to- manifest‘ his 
gratitude. The same thing happened the 
third time with the mt, and Salem 
was the last; that was ot. He 
loaded the stranger with assurances of his 
everlasting gratitude, and expressed in 
his conversation so deep_a sense of justice 
and religion, that the traveller deemed 
philooop — in having rescued a 

from destruction. Salem be- 
rough a ‘benefactor. to accompany him: 
See pang ie 
TY» regain 
pale of; the rhe but as the, 


‘achinet,apch 7 was the name of. the 
cleprgrerrpmrzuee his way to taip, and 


successful in viru ei of 


thas he set out on. his return, 


.pleasure. 
at once he was attacked b: i by robbers : 


mal gnawed to the that bound 
Sen ned sate Rien 0, dee had p 


hie, bangs. with Suit 
of various, kinds: -he then, hastened 


latter had dressed himself, he went with~ 


him, and led him out of the forest. But 
they: had, pat tne Sin, bowen: taey: ware 
met by a tremendous lion; who obstructed 
the way, and opened his: immense jaws as 
if to swallow.them up.. Achmet shud. 
thus dered, but he waa soon relieved: from his 
apprehensions ;, for the lion proved to be 


the same whose life he. had saved twelve: 


months before. The.lion requested. Ach. 
met.to accompany him to his den, and 
begginghim co emain ther tl he ahold 
come back, he hastened away. bial 
lace to which Prince Narwan was 

thither, end’ nding the prince walking 

ither,, ai 

abroad, he fell upon him and tore him in 
pieces ;- but his Srcetnghy i rich turban, 
adorned with jewels, he ght as a 
present to Achmet, whom he. then con- 


ucted to the environs of the city, in which . 


—, x » late deneiles 0. pps apa 
chmet, moved b generosity an 
. of the +5 animals, abo 

imself still more cordial demotetrations 
of acknowledgment from a man who was 
under equal obligations to him ; and went 
straightway to Salen, who received him 
very cou and after lis with 
astonishment to the new. w ad- 
venture with the ape and the lion, s0- 
lemnly protested that he would ‘not be 
su by those animals in generosity 

tefl attachment. 

e death of the prince was already 
onan to the whole city. Salem had re- 
cognised the turban in Achmet’s 
sion as being the same which.-the prince 
had worn; and assoon as his guest had 
a down to sleep, the perfidious jeweller 

to the sultan. “ Mighty ruler 
of the world ! ” Bessy he, “the murderer 


that he be brought to feu” Tite : 
was done forthwith, Achmet. was, 
conducted into the of: 


the prince. But when’ he saw Salem by 


the side of the sultan, it was clear to-him ° 


not followed the advice of the ape, who 
redicted, that he would have reason 
to repent it if he released the man out el 
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and there. he lay. in the dungeon, deeply 
deploring his melancholy fate, when the 
very same serpent which he had delivered 
out of the pit, ap him. It in, 
formed him, that 
yaiace, and.then said, “* I am:now come 
to .be grateful to thee for. thy kindness, 
Take this herb ; * oe eet 4 3 
strongest poison. ve. bitten - 
tan's laughter, and thou alone wilt be 
able to cure her. Tell thy jailer what.a 
wonderful herb thou possessest.”—Ach. 
eee mc eee 
ui conducted to the Ww 

0) sick unto death. The sultan was 
beside himself for joy when_he saw. his 
daughter instantaneously restored, and 
ordered the man who had saved her so 
miraculously to be rewarded with the 
choicest gifts.- But Achmet seized this 
favourable opportunity to avail himself 
of the sultan’s favour for his justification, 
He firat related to him the deliverance. of 
the ape, the lion, and the mt, and. af- 
terwards the circumstances of the prince’s 
death. Salem’s ingratitude he mentioned 
with tion at his inhuman perfidy, 

the sultan to decree Se 


And. thus this story teaches us, not to 
bestow confidence on any one’ whose in- 
tegrity we have not tri 


Select Biography. 


No. V. 





ELEANOR GWYN: 


e lion had killed the been born. 
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the emoluments of the. prelacy, of the 
most inferior kind ; indeed, it is there, 
or-in the neighbourhood, that the tradi- 
tion of the ae supposes her to have 
3 m, thence, by one of the 
many transitions which transplant indi. 
viduals of the labouring class from,one 
place to another, she became an inhabi- 
tant of the metropolis, and the servant 
of a-frifterer, who was probably one of 
those who attended the play-house, as it 
appears that in this character she first ob- 
tained. admission into the theatre in Drury 
Lane.. What favour of fortune advanced 
her from this humble situation to the 
stage, whether from the general recom. 
mendation which her natural humour and 
vivacity gave her, or a passion which Mr, 
Hart, the player, had for her is unknown. 
It ‘is. rogers she Aes b pati ge 
De. who gave her the most 
and. allurin, niet in his comedies, 
wrote sev' prologues and epilogues ex. 


presaly for her. first notice we have 
of Miss Eleanor G is in 1668, when 
she appeared in Dryden's play of ‘“‘ Secret 


Love.” It appears that her person was. 
small, and thet she was negligent of her 
dress; but she possessed the powers of 
captivation in. no small degree, but the 
more. immediate cause of her becoming 
an object of the monarch’s affection. waa 


his as follows: 


potent the entered Nokes atmos 
t, rat 0! 

in a hat larger than Pistol’s, which, 
pleaged the audience so much.ag to-help 


poe ge pelo bavi 


Tum maternal founder of the St. Alban’s “zess, 


family was A, Sons mamas et 


Rae RPS SS EM Ree TP ee ee ese 


Sea Reese 
e 


RS gegen ee 
’ em in that 
city, where one of her descendants enjoys 


“ most 
$ ef much mirth teher merry paramour, 
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prologue and epilogue speaker on either 
theatre. 


It now remains to consider her as the 
mistress of a king, and here she nobly 
lied 


bred to it, discovering neither ava- 
ide, nor ostentation ; she remem- 


was glass) many 


en she became more immediately 
connected with the king, hat gay mo- 
natch was already surrounded ‘mis- 
tresses, that were known to have been 
unrestrained in their conduct. Cibber 
observes :—“‘ that she had less to be laid 
on her charge than any other of those 


ladies who are in the same state of pre- . 


ferment: she never meddled in matters 


bat adds, “that she continued to the 
end of the king’s life in great favour ; and 
was maintained at a vast expense.” 
© She'was not onl 


menatch, but the favourite of the 


ie 


goa sense 
the 

ieaerts. ° 
After the king’s death, Pennant, ‘in 

his “ London” states, that she lived 


the ground floor were entirely of looking- 
years with an unblemished 
and where she died in 169 


among other valuable 8, nied 

8 sum of money to supply them with 
weekly entertainment, which they enjoy 
to this day. , : 
Dr. Tennison, afterwards Archbishoy 
reached neral ser: 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. H 


Venedota is requested to call. on Mr. Last 
BsRD as soon as he 


Ww nF WD. bet the author bs 
e . lA 
vindleates needs tio sires ; 


‘The Epithalmic Address is too eal for ue. | 
wwe thank R. A. D., bat his epistile is too weil 


We admire the sentiment of Mostak, but out 
Memoir is not political. Bike -& 7 
We ery spas b r-pinemae H.R, 
selection o oO, Ws. very choiee.. 
th Epitaph of C, R.S. is somewhat 
Wo shall not take " Friglt from an unpub- 
W, D. T. is good, but we bare dove with the 
a ; 


ect. : reyes 
a admire the economy of the MHeornes/’s 
Clerk, who keeps a wife and six ehildron oa 
twenty-four shillings a week, bat we cannot 
bestow two pages on him. 
We must, follow: Z. Y.’s. example, and send 
the gin-shop idolaters to the tomb of all the 


0 Veritas.--We never meddle. with family 
Dr. Pi ‘Hot sent us ‘aniy 2 ; 
pmeshde Canteteds TT es 
he Marble Ponds 
inghe 

a 





a 
hamshire, ‘ 
renee 
sa wy A wb fe devetne a oe 


, Packet; 
R. B.to 


humourons, .witty,-and possessed the ta- me 


eee PEN near, | 


lents ao nocessary:.to enliven, conversation: 


Otace 





